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INDEXING. 





“] have never broken stones by the road- 
side or elsewhere, but I have an idea that the 
nearest thing to itis the making of an index for 
a book the subject of which has no interest for 
you,” says Charles Francis Blackburn, in his 
“Rambles.” This suggests the first qualifica- 
tion requisite for an index-maker, and that is 
sympathy with his author. To index a book it 
is not necessary, perhaps, to be a specialist on 
the subject of which it treats, but the more the 
indexer knows of the subject, the better his in- 
dex will be, and he must know a good deal 
about it, if his index is to have much value. 

The next qualification for an indexer is ac- 
curacy. He must be careful, systematic, meth- 
odical, consistent, and painstaking, or his work 
will be imperfect, misleading, and incomplete. 

In making an index the use of it should be 


‘We. 12. 





kept constantly in mind. The searcher for 
knowledge is the one to be considered, and 
everything possible should be done to facili- 
tate his search. The tendency of some index- 
makers is to abbreviate, to save either space or 
labor. They forget that the saving of a min- 
ute to the indexer means the loss of a good 
many hours in the aggregate by people who 
have to search longer than they would other- 
wise to find the facts they want. The saving 
of space, too, in many cases is imaginary. No 
space is saved in an index, unless by an abbre- 
viation two lines are compressed into one. 
Where fullness in an entry does not make the 
line run over, the fuller the entry the better 
for every one concerned. Sometimes even it 
is better to use an extra line, to make the index 
entry clear. 

For ordinary indexing it is not advisable, to 
follow the library style of using brief entries, 
as “ Dickens, C.,” for “‘Charles Dickens.”’ In 
the case of a name so well-known the brief 
entry may serve, perhaps; but when the indexer 
comes to a name like “Helen Campbell,” 
“Campbell, H.,” does not fill the bill, and 
“Stevenson, Robert Louis,” is far better than 
** Stevenson, R. L.” 

The value of an index depends largely on the 
skill of the indexer in picking out key-words. 
Suppose he is indexing an article entitled 
“Thoughts about Indexing.” 
course, should be: 
about.” If he should 
under “Thoughts,” nobody would ever find it 
except by accident. Sometimes a paragraph 
may profitably be indexed under the generic 
name of the subject which it discusses, al- 
though the word itself may not appear in it. 
The mechanical indexer can never do satis- 
factory work. An indexer often has to sur- 


His entry, of 
“Indexing, Thoughts 
index the reference 
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mount the difficulty of summarizing the sub- 
ject of a paragraph in a few words. 

The most convenient method of indexing a 
book is to go through it page by page, writing 
each reference that the indexer sees fit to make 
on a narrow slip of stiff paper, say, an inch wide 
and five inches long. The entries should be 
written as they are to appear in print; for 
instance, 

Short Story, Technique of the, 24 
It is a good idea to have a case of twenty-six 
pigeon-holes in front of the indexer, so that he 
can assort his slips by putting each in its 
proper pigeon-hole as soon as it is written. If 
there are a few subjects that are constantly 


recurring, he may keep the slips relating to 
them outside the pigeon-holes, arranged in a 
row at the side of the desk, so that when he 
wishes to add a page reference to any one he 
may do so easily. Otherwise a separate slip 
should be written for every reference. When 
the book has been gone through, the indexer 
should arrange his slips alphabetically to the 
third letter, and then consolidate duplicates, 
putting all the folios relating to one entry on a 
single slip. The slips may then be numbered 
and given to the printer for copy, or a copy of 
them may be made for the printer on ordinary 
manuscript paper. William H. Hills. 


Boston, Mass. 


THE INJUSTICE OF SOME ARTICLES ABOUT DIALECT. 


THE Writer for November copied an 
article from the /#ferior, the editor of which, 
Dr. Gray, having been on a brief visit to the 
Tennessee mountains, took occasion to deny 
the existence of any mountain dialect, except 
as it exists in the writings of certain “mercen- 
ary writers’ who “have made their fortune out 
of it.” The editor asks me to state my position 
in answer to this article. 1 could have wished 
that this invitation had come before THE 
WRITER copied Dr. Gray’s article,as 1 am 
confident that some knowledge of the facts 
would have prevented the reprinting of that in- 
vective. Dr. Gray names Miss Murfree, Mr. 
Cable, and myself as sinners above the rest, 
and four times refers to me as an imitator of 
Miss Murfree. 

I will not deny having made my fortune out 
of my literary work, for I should like to have 
Dr. Gray prove that he has said one true thing 
about me, and that is the only one about which 
there can be any question. If he will tell me 
where I have mislaid that fortune, I will forgive 
him for the rest. 

As to the charge that | have imitated Miss 
Murfree, it has never been made before, so far 
as I know. It was not made this time with any 


definite facts in mind. Dr. Gray at the time he 
made this charge had not in mind one page, 
line, character, or scene in my books, nor, hav- 
ing now read some of my writings, can he now 
adduce one that is an even apparent imitation 
of Miss Murfree. In a later article, comparing 
the first book of mine which he has read with 
Miss Murfree’s latest, he is gocd enough at every 
point to make the comparison in favor of my 
book, “A Hero in Homespun,” saying, * Bar- 
ton is not so bad,” “ Here again, Barton is not 
so bad,” “ Dr. Barton does the same, though to 
a much less degree.” Apparently, he does not 
discover the evidences of imitation, and, as a 
matter of fact, Miss Murfree’s books and mine 
are quite unlike. Miss Murfree’s are, I have 
no doubt, better than mine, as works of fiction, 
pure and simple, and I have read with much 
admiration her descriptions of landscape, which 
I never attempt. But I presume that no one 
who knows the customs and speech of the 
Cumberland plateau would count my work in 
that regard inferior to hers, and I suppose that 
I have had much better opportunities than she 
of becoming familiar with it. There are parts 
of her work which I should count it an honor 
to have mine thought to resemble, but what- 
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ever compliment there may be delicately veiled 
in Dr. Gray’s charge, reprinted in THE WRITER, 
that “ Barton” is “the imitator of Miss Mur- 
free,” the compliment loses its force by reason 
of the fact that Dr. Gray made the charge 
wholly at random. Living far back in the 
mountains when Miss Murfree became known 
to the reading public, I had written a good deal 
of mountain dialect before I knew of her. I 
read two of her books the last year I was in the 
mountains, a dozen years ago, and another six 
years ago, and I regret having been so busy 
since that I have not read any of her stories 
until last summer, just after reading the proofs 
of my “Hero in Homespun,” when I read 
again, and greatly enjoyed, her “ Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains.” If editors were 
not a law unto themselves, | might stop to ask 
by what right a man in good standing is thus 
labelled an “ imitator” of another writer, whose 
books are most unlike his own. And | could 
even find it in my heart to blame THE WRITER 
a little for reprinting so sweeping a charge be- 
fore investigating it. 

As to mountain dialect, Dr. Gray, in a later 
article, where he apologizes for his “ angry and 
unjust words,” but passes over the charges with- 
out specific withdrawal, is able to cull from “A 
Hero in Homespun” a sentence which contains 
the words * heap,” “ gen’ral,” “ allers,” “ they’s,” 
and “thataway.” “Such caricatures enkindled 
my indignation,” he says. As a matter of fact, 
his indignation was kindled on general princi- 
ples, and he hunted up his examples afterward. 
But this extreme sentence, the worst he can 
find, apparently, contains not a word that is at 
all unusual in the mountains. It is good idio- 
matic mountain dialect, and no caricature. He 
goes on with three other illustrations. One is 
a pure question of orthography, a question 
whether a final consonant carried over to form 
the initial of a following word should be 
doubled. I think my spelling is better than 
that he suggests, but I do not care. Another 
is an expression which, he affirms, being com- 
mon in New England, cannot also be used in 
Tennessee. He would find it hard to prove 
his case. The third is that in the case of a 
young mountaineer, who later becomes a cap- 
tain in the Union army, | al.ow him to report 


the results of a convention to which he had 
been a delegate, essentially in the words of the 
resolutions adopted by the convention, —a 
single such sentence,—and at other times 
allow him to use language little better than 
the average mountaineer. It is just possible 
that I have let him use too good a sentence, 
yet I incline to think that he is correctly re- 
ported. But what if I have made one mistake 
in spelling, another in allowing a man to quote 
more literally a striking sentence than is likely 
to have been the case, and have used certain 
expressions common to the mountains and to 
rural people in other parts of America? Does 
this justify the wholesale charge of ‘literary 
fraud”? 

It were easy to prove my dialect essentially 
correct. I suppose that’ 1 had better oppor- 
tunities for learning it than any one else who 
has written of that region. 1 suppose that I 
know the home life of the mountains better 
than any one else who has written a book about 
them. So far as I know, no one else has writ- 
ten a story of the mountains in the Civil War 
except Mr. Trowbridge, in “Cudjo’s Cave”; 
and if Miss Murfree and | are guilty of fraud, 
so is this author, and so are Mark Twain and 
Charles Dudley Warner, in “ The Gilded Age,” 
and so are a hundred war correspondents, 
whose work abides to this day. This is rather 
too much to assume on the testimony of a man 
who has made a single flying trip to the moun- 
tains, who took a few short rides from Cumber- 
land Gap along the road that has been traveled 
by outsiders since the days of Daniel Boone, 
and who records as an indication of his longest 
ride away from his Northern boarding-place, at 
Cumberland Gap, that he came very near ac- 
cepting an invitation to take one meal in a 
mountain home. A man might easily make 
just such a trip to Boston as Dr. Gray made to 
the Tennessee mountains, ride as far, and see 
the sights as thoroughly, and find no larger 
water than the frog pond on the Common; but 
if he should affirm that the ocean “exists only 
in the imagination of two or three mercenary 
writers who have made their fortune out of it,” 
he would be as wide of the truth as Dr. Gray. 

William E. Barton. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Oliver Herford’s genius is exactly fitted to 
illustrate the genius of Rudyard Kipling. His 
illustrations for Kipling’s “Just-So” story in 
St. Nicholas for December are as good as the 
story, — and that is the very highest praise. 


= 
* * 


Who says that there is no royal road to suc- 
cess in authorship? Why should any one 
waste a bottle of ink in spoiling clean manvu- 
script paper, when a penful dashed on a check- 
book will accomplish the same end? An 
advertisement in a New York paper says: 
“Party furnishing money will be made author 
of a new and wonderful book ; ideal, unique, 
classic, and superbly beautiful; great hit; in- 
vestigation invited and desired.” 


Could any 
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“party” wanting literary fame desire anything 


simpler or more labor-saving ? 


> 
* * 


If American authors were to be chosen to 
constitute an American academy of forty “ Im- 
mortals,” who would they be ? 


W. D. Howells, { 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Edward Everett Hale, 
James Whitcomb Riley, 
Samuel L. Clemens, 

F. Marion Crawford, 
Mary E. Wilkins, 

Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Robert J. Burdette, 

E. C. Stedman, 

Sarah Orne Jewett, 


For example : — 


Clara Louise Burnham, 
Brander Matthews, 

Richard Harding Davis, 
Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, 

Mary Hartwell Catherwood 
J. T. Trowbridge, 

Julian Hawthorne, 

Charles Dudley Warner, 
John Burroughs, 

Thos. Wentworth Higginson 
Captain Charles King, 
Frank R. Stockton, 
James Lane Allen, 

S. Weir Mitchell, 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 
Margaret E. Sangster, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Thomas Nelson Page, 
Donald G. Mitchell, 


Kate Douglas Wiggin, 

Noah Brooks, 

Richard Watson Gilder, 
ElizabethStuart Phe! ps Ward 
John Fiske, 

Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Alice Morse Earle, 

Joel Chandler Harris, 


with one place blank for the writer who cer 
tainly ought to be mentioned in such a list, and 


whose name has not been included. 


* 
* #* 


The article by Dr. Gray in the /xferior, on 
“ The Injustice of Some Dialect,” was reprinted 
in THE WRITER without consideration. 
Mr. Gray’s high standing gave an apparent 
authority to his assertions which they did not 
in fact possess, and the editor of THE WRITER 
made the mistake of taking what he said for 
granted, without stopping to consider whether 
it was just or not. As a matter of fact, Dr. 
Gray's article was certainly unjust, so far as it 
concerned Dr. Barton, and probably so in its 
references to Miss Murfree. 


due 


Dr. Gray himself 
has already apologized in part for the injustice 
that he acknowledges, and he might go even 
further in the way of reparation. 


7 
* * 


The scientific use of titles applicable to those 
whom newspaper reporters like to speak of as 
“reverend gentlemen” is indicated by an ex- 
tract from a circular recently issued by W. H. 
Whitmore, registrar of births and deaths and 
marriages in Boston, which reads: “ Clergy- 
men are confined to three terms, — ‘ minister of 
the gospel,’ ‘clergyman,’ or ‘priest’; and no 
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<other can be used. No addition, as ‘rector, 
‘pastor,’ or ‘assistant,’ can be recognized by 
this office.” 
« 

Mr. Henderson’s article in the November 
WRITER, advising the use of blocked slips in 
note-taking, makes some valuable suggestions, 
but the work of filing such notes after they are 
made implies systematic labor, of which some 
writers are incapable. If any such writer is 
fortunate enough to be married, he will do well 
to persuade his wife that she will find this work 
-of filing slips and clippings more fun than going 
to the theatre. Provided he is eloquent and 
persuasive enough to do this, his difficulties are 
forever atanend. By noting on each slip the 
heading under which it is to be filed, he may 
make its disposition plain, and his wife will do 
the rest, while he does the resting. wW.H. H. 


—- > 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED, 


Those books to which we 
return, and which stand the 
test of time. 


Those books to which we 
return, and that stand the test 
of time. — /ohn Burroughs, 
in the November Century. 


I never saw or heard of it 
before its publication 


I never saw or heard of it 
prior to its publication.— John | 
Tl. Wheelwright, in Boston 

Journal 


It is understood that Henry 
D. Trail is the author of a 


| Henry D. Traill has writ- 
** Life of the Prince of Wales,”’ 
| 


ten a “‘ Life of the Prince of 
Wales,”’ which will be pub- 





which will be published in lished soon. 
the near future New York 
1 ribune. 
Which of Shakespeare’s Which of Shakespeare's 


contemporaries had enough 
book-lore to have written 
them ?—/ohn Fiske, in No- 
ember Atlantic 


contemporaries had enough 
book-lore to write them ? 


Spencer has greater instinc- 
tive power of observation and 
assimilation than any iman 
since Shakespeare. — /ohn 
Fiske, in November Atlantic 


Spencer has greater instinc- 
tive power of observation and 
assimilation than any other 
man since Shakespeare 


— —__——_—_——— 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Susie M. Best, who contributed the poem 
“*Love’s Saddest Possibility,” to Lippincott's 
for November, is a Cincinnati girl, and inherits 
poetic ability, tracing through her mother’s 
family to the line that produced the poet James 
Montgomery. 


She entered the literary field 





about eight years ago. Her writings are chiefly 
verse, much of which has been published in 
magazines and papers in many parts of the 
country. Among the periodicals to which she 
has contributed are Fudge, Puck, Truth, Lip- 
pincott’s, the Youth's Companion, the /ndepend- 
ent, and the Mew England Magazine. A few 
years ago she published a book of poems, called 
“The Fallen Pillar Saint, and Other Poems,” 
which created considerable comment. She 
contemplates the publication of another volume 
of poems soon. 


Ellis Parker Butler is coming to be one of 
the best-known of the humorous verse writers. 
His poem, “To Jessica, Gone Back to the City,” 
which was publishedin the “In Lighter Vein” 
department of the Century for November, was 
a genuine regret addressed to a charming San 
Francisco lady. It was written in eastern 
Iowa, where the author was born and educated, 
and where he lived until three months ago, 
when he came to New York, where he is now 
doing “ free-lance” work and making merry on 
paper. “Since I was ‘discovered’ by Tom 
Masson of Life, a couple of years ago,” he 
says, “I have done several square miles of 
humorous verse and about one undivided quar- 
is none of it under 
fence —that is to say, I have not booked any 
of it. The crowded condition of the second- 
hand book stores deters me.” 


ter-section of prose. . It 


Grace Lincoln Hall, who had an attractive 
sketch, “ The Reward of Fame,” in the Vational 
Magazine for November, was born and reared, 
and still lives, on the banks of the Mississippi 
Though descended from 
New England ancestry of the strictest type, 


in northern Illinois. 


she is intensely fond of the freedom and 
camaraderie of the West and its people. Having 
cast her lines in the business world a few years 
ago, she has only recently taken up literary 
work, but has already had sketches accepted 
by the National Magazine, Truth, Vogue, and 
other periodicals. 


Edward Payson Jackson, who contributed 
the poem, “ Foreshortened,” to the Vew Eng- 
land Magazine for November, was born of 
American parents in Erzeroom, Turkey, gradu- 
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ated from Amherst college, served as private 
and lieutenant in the Civil War, and is now a 
master in the Boston Latin School. His liter- 
ary work includes “ A Demi-god,” a novel pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers; “Conduct as a 
Fine Art,” written in collaboration with N. P. 
Gilman, which drew a prize of $1,000, and is 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.: “ The 
Earth in Space,” published by D. C. Heath & 
Co.; and perhaps a hundred essays, stories, 
and poems, which have appeared in the 
North American Review, Harper's Weekly, 
the Youth's Companion, the New England 
Magazine, Munsey’s, Short Stories,and other 
periodicals. 


Adeline Knapp, who had in Lippincott’s for 
November a striking Hawaiian story, entitled 
“For His Own People,” is a teacher of Eng- 
lish composition in the Hamlin school, San 
Francisco. When the last “ revolution ” broke 
out in Hawaii, the daily paper on the staff of 
which she was sent her to Honolulu as special 
correspondent. 
sioner 


She was there until Commis- 
Blount arrived, and during her stay 
gathered material for a number of Hawaiian 
sketches. She has written two books, one, 
“ A Thousand Dollars a Day,” and the other, 
“ Upland Pastures,” a series of essays, the sec- 
ond of which has been particularly{successful. 


W. C. M’Clelland, author of the poem, “ The 
Tufted Titmouse,” in St. Nicholas for Novem- 
ber, writes in response to a request for per- 
sonal information: “I was born in a chalet in 
one of the forest cantons of western Pennsy]- 
vania. 1 am a Celt, for anything I know to the 
contrary, and a son of the Revolution. I have 
split rails, peeled bark, plowed with oxen, 
taught district school and boarded ‘round, and 
taken orders for enlarging photographs, be 
sides engaging in many other 
prises. 


heroic enter 
I am a fellow alumnus of the late Hon. 
James G. Blaine, and I have spent some time 
—three or four hours—at Oxford, Eng., and 
a very pleasant afternoon at Heidelberg. I am 
alternately interested in Icelandic and ornith- 
ology, and I do not expect to go to the Klon 
dike in the spring. My chief literary works 


have been non-religious articles contributed to 
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a religious newspaper and occasional verses for 
St. Nicholas. \ have nothing on hand unpub- 
lished that I would care to sell just now, but 
expect to have a quantity by next week.” 


Robert C. V. Meyers, who wrote the story, 
“In the Pullman Annex,” in the Woman's 
Home Companion for November, is a con- 
tributor to all the first-class magazines, not- 
ably Harper's, Scribner's, and the Ladies’ Home 
Fournal. His work was begun when he was 
about fifteen years old, in Philadelphia, where 
he has always lived, and where have lived a 
long line of his forbears. A year’s reading of 
law proved that it was not the profession he 
cared for, and a story, which was written while 
he was supposed to be conning Chitty, and 
which was taken by Scribner's, effectually 
closed the legal phase. His literary career 
since then has been constantly successful. 


Anna A. Rogers, who wrote the story, 
“Sweethearts and Wives,” in McClure's Maga- 
zine for November, is the daughter of an army 
officer and the wife of a naval officer. She has 
traveled much, and lived for years in Japan and 
in Europe. In girlhood she wrote several short 
stories, sketches, and bits of verse, that ap 
peared anonymously in the Argonaut? and other 
San Francisco papers. In 1892 a story of 
European life in Yokohama called “ Amma 
San” came out in the Cosmopolitan —a less 
sombre phase of naval life than “ Sweethearts 
and Wives.” In the same year there appeared 
in St. Nicholas a child’s story, by Mrs. Rogers, 
called *‘ The Old Blue Vase,” a glimpse of child 
life in the navy. Thoroughly convinced that 
life in the navy is new ground and very fertile 
in both pathos and humor, Mrs. Rogers’ pur- 
pose is to present some of its social phases, so 
little understood by the uninitiated. 


Annie E. P. Searing, who contributed the 
story, “‘A Thoroughbred,” to the Mew L£ug- 
land Magazine for November, is a native of 
the Hudson-river region ( Ulster County) and 
indigenous to that soil, with its conservatism, 
its natural beauty, and its good old Dutch tra- 
She began to write about fifteen years 


ditions. 














-ago, publishing a series of articles in the Chrzs- 
dian Intelligencer and other papers. In 1885 
she published a novel, “ A Social Experiment,” 
and, nearly at the same time, her “ Land of Rip 
Van Winkle,” both brought out by the Put- 
nams. After that her pen was laid aside for 
some years, and has been taken up again since 
only about 1891. Within the past six or seven 
years she has written short stories and news- 
paper articles and some verses, her work hav- 
ing appeared in the Mew England Magazine, 
Harper's Bazar, the Boston Transcript, the 
San Francisco Argonaut, Short Stories, the 
Black Cat, and other periodicals. Of her work 
in the short-story line, “ Aground on the Flats ” 
in Harper's Bazar and “ Mandy’s Baby” in 
the Mew England Magazine have attracted the 
most attention 


William Thomson, now of West Bay City, 
Mich., who wrote “A Brazilian Adventure,” 
which appeared in the November number of 
Lippincott’s, as well as many previous stories 
that have been printed in the same magazine, 
is a British-Canadian by birth, and is now in 
his seventy-fourth year. He has been quite 
a traveler, not only in America, but also in 
Australia and other far-off lands of the South- 
ern hemisphere. A great part of his adventur- 
ous life has been spent in hunting, in explora- 
tion, and in goid digging and silver mining, 
giving him great store of material for the num- 
erous stories which, during the last eight years, 
he has contributed to many of the leading peri- 
odicals and literary syndicates of this country. 
Mr. Thomson is the author of that interesting 
illustrated book, “ Great Cats I Have Met,” 
published some months ago by the now bank- 
rupt Alpha Publishing Company. Although 
“W. Thomson,” as he usually signs himself, 
disclaims all pretensions to prominence as a 
writer, his realistic stories of adventure, North- 
west and Indian life, as well as those the scenes 
of which are laid in Southern and Western 
countries, have had a large sale in the United 
States and Canada, and have been extensively 
copied by English papers. 

William R. A. Wilson, author of the story, 
“A Fool and His Wife,” in the Mew England 
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Magazine for November, is a physician in 
Peoria, Ill. He was born in central Illinois, of 
Scotch-Irish stock, and is a graduate of Wil- 
liams College. While he was in college he was 
actively interested in college publications. He 
has written considerable newspaper verse under 
his own name and the pseudonym “Anthony 
Wilson,” also verse for the magazines — Mun- 
sey’s, Vogue, and others. In prose he has writ- 
ten society stories for /vgue and other publica- 
tions. Readers of the Mew England Maga- 
zine will remember his story, “ At the Turn of 
the Tide,” published in January, 1896. A Ten- 
nessee war story, entitled “ Good fur-Nuthin’,” 
was published in 1896, as a Christmas booklet. 
Although a practising physician, Dr. Wilson is 
obliged from delicate health to spend much 
time every year in traveling. He has in prep- 
aration a series of stories of hospital life, and 
also a book of verse, and will shortly publish a 
book of short stories. 


—— > 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Burnett. — “It is rather odd how I came to 
write ‘A Lady of Quality.’ ” says Frances Hodg 
son Burnett. “It came out of my cellar, the 
cellar of my London house in Portland place. 
I went down to take a look at it one day, and 
discovered it was a perfect labyrinth. Instead 
of being one or two square rooms, as | sup- 
posed, there was apartment after apartment, in 
the manner of ancient wine vaults. This series 
of caves, as | called them, ended abruptly, just 
when one was beginning to fancy they might 
lead on forever. At the termination was a 
mysterious wall, beyond which only the imagina- 
tion might proceed. Mine proceeded beyond 
it often. Indeed, it was the crowning wonder 
of the cellar in the minds of a!l my friends, for 
I took every one down, of course, as the first 
person I told begged me to take her. She told 
others, and I soon was famous for my cellar 
parties. Armed with candles, we peered about 
those subterranean chambers like explorers in 
dear old Mammoth Cave. 

“Often I found myself speculating as to 
what might have happened down there under- 
neath my own house. If the ancient walls could 
speak, what stories could they tell? What a 
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place for a crime! How well they would 
afford hiding for the evidences! Supposing a 
woman had made away with a lover and con- 
cealed his body there! That was the idea. 
That was the beginning of my book.” — Bing- 
hamton Chronicle. 

Grant. — The home of Robert Grant, novel- 
ist, essayist in the lighter vein, and judge of the 
probate court of Suffolk, is appropriately in the 
very heart of Boston’s most cherished residen- 
tial district, the Back Bay. Robert Grant him- 
self is a Bostonian of the typical sort, cultivated, 
able, and intensely proud of the traditions of 
his native city, and as alert as any for the main- 
tenance of her genius and institutions. And 
best of all, he is a writer from no compulsion 
except that kindly sort that arises when the 
spirit moves. As far back as his Harvard 
days —yet not so exceedingly far back, for he 
was graduated in ‘73 —he was writing clever 
skits for the sheer love of it. Soon afterward 
came “ The Little Tin God on Wheels,” which 
gave him his first wide fame. As the years 
went by his reputation grew with “ The Con- 
fessions of a Frivolous Girl,” “An Average 
Man,” and “A Romantic Young Lady.” Of 
recent years have come “ The Reflections of a 
Married Man,” “ The Opinions of a Philoso- 
pher,” and “The Art of Living ”—the last 
named having aroused a deal of discussion, the 
echoes of which have not yet died away. Dur- 
ing all this literary productiveness Mr. Grant 
has succeeded notably with the law, as his 
position on the bench testifies, and has mingled 
considerably in public affairs. 

After the manner of many another writer of 
note, Judge Grant has no exclusive spot for lit- 
erary work, although his fine desk seems to be 
a fitting place for writing. He works there, of 
course, but he also works in other rooms of his 
house, and sometimes in the quiet alcoves of 
the dignified old Athenaeum library on Beacon 
street. He never writes at night, declaring 
that a man in a busy profession should not 
thus add to the brain work of the day. —Wilder 
D. Quint, in New York Times. 

Hawthorne. — Hawthorne was for three years 
the surveyor of customs for the port of Salem. 
It was a practical appointment. He received a 
salary of $1,200 a year, and was grateful for it. 
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While busy there, he was unable to do any 
writing. This caused his wife some distress. 
She knew he had a fine, high, and unusual gift 
for literature. One day he returned later than 
usual, came into the room where his wife was, 
took a seat, and appeared moody. She asked 
if he was ill. He replied: “No; | am as 
well as usual.” Then, smilingly, she asked, 
“What is the matter? Are you decapitated?” 
He said he was, and that it was no joke. She 
smiled, and said: “Iam so glad! Now you 
can write that romance that you have been talk- 
ing abouc for solong.” He had said that it had 
been growling in his head, and he could not get 
itout. “ Yes, but who is going to furnish this 
family with meat and potatoes.” She answered : 
“I can do something toward it.” She then 
disclosed a very charming fact. She had laid 
by an amount which no one knew anything 
about. “Andit is yours,” she said. “ Youcan 
use it.” When he received his salary every 
month, he was in the habit of coming home and 
turning the whole amount over to her. By 
prudent care she had saved $150. They could 
live for two months on that, he said, but it 
would take him four months to write his book. 

Mrs. Hawthorne was an artist of no mean 
ability. She set about making lamp shades. 
She procured some cambric, stretched it on 
wires, covered these shades with delicate outline 
drawings, sent them up to Boston, and put them 
on sale in the shops. They sold readily, be- 
cause they were useful and unusually attrac- 
tive. Continuing this work, Mrs. Hawthorne 
was able to keep her husband’s head above 
water; and at the expiration of four months, 
just as he had said, “ The Scarlet Letter” was 
finished. It was the greatest story he ever 
wrote, and in some respects one of the su- 
premely great pieces of literature.— Leon H. 
Vincent, in the Rocky Mountain 
Advocate. 

King. — Since his retirement from the regu- 
lar army, in 1879, for disability resulting from 
a wound received in the right arm, Captain 
Charles King has devoted his undivided atten- 
tion to literature. It was due to this wound, 
which constantly troubles him, that Captain 
King, in 1889, became the first American author 
to adopt the phonographic method of getting 
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thoughts on paper. His stenographer, Miss 
Rhoades, has reached such a high degree of 
skill in transcribing military stories that Cap- 
tain King says, “She is my critic.’— 2. M. 
Stanford, in New England Home Magazine. 

Poe.—It was in the late John Sartain’s 
magazine that Poe’s poem, “ The Bells,” was 
first printed. Of Poe's last visit to him in his 
old Sansom street house Mr. Sartain recently 
said: “It was on a Monday in 1849. Poe had 
been locked up in Moyamensing prison over 
Sunday for intoxication, and was completely 
unstrung. He thought there was a conspiracy 
to kill him, and asked to be hidden. I humored 
the frenzied poet’s hallucination, and for two 
days he remained in concealment in the San- 
som-street house. 1 even went so far as to cut 
off Poe’s moustache, at the latter’s request, in 
order that his fancied enemies might not recog- 
nize him.” The first draft of “ The Bells” con- 
sisted of only two stanzas, and for these he was 
paid $15. A couple of days later he appeared 
with another verse, and before the poem was 
published he had added again to it. By this 
means he received $45 for the poem, and had 
not the day of publication been near at hand, 
he would probably have kept on adding to it in 
the hope of receiving additional remuneration. 
— New York Tribune. 


> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 








Practicat Hints rok YounGc Writers, ReADEeRS, AND 
Book Buvers. By Frederick Lawrence Knowles. 77 pp 
Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1897. 

There are a great many gond suggestions in 
Mr. Knowles’ little book, which does not pre- 
tend to be anything more than a collection of 
hints about writing and reading. The author 
is a teacher, and his book is adapted chiefly to 
the wants of such young people as his pupils. 
What would be good advice for them is not al- 
ways good advice for the general writer. For 
instance, one of Mr. Knowles’ rules under the 
heading “What to Write About” is: “ Never 
hunt for subjects. Take the subject nearest 
you”; and another is: “Don’t search for 
romantic or unusual subjects.” This, of 


course, is first-rate advice for school children 
writing compositions, or even for co'lege stu- 
dents writing themes, but a magazine contribu- 
Most of the ad- 
Knowles gives, however, is 
classes, and 


tor could not safely follow it. 
vice that Mr. 
appropriate for writers of all 


though much of it is elementary, there are 
writers of reputation who could profit by it. 
The practical problem in writing, he justly 
says, is how to make oneself interesting. The 
unpardonable sin is that of boring the reader. 
His “Ten Commandments of English Dic- 
tion” are as follows : — 


1. Do not use foreign words. , 

2. Do not use a long word when a short one 
will serve your purpose. In all ordinary cases 
“fire” is a better word than “conflagration,” and 
house,” than ** residence.” 

3. Do not use words that are technical, or 
understood only by specialists, except when writ- 
ing particularly for them. 

4- Do not use slang. 

Do not use provincialisms; as, ‘‘!] calcu- 
late,” for “I think” (in new England); “1 
reckon ” for * I think” (in the South ). 

6. Do not, in writing prose, use poetic or anti- 
quated words; as, (a) lore, e’er, morn ; (b) yea, 
anon, verily, peradventure. 

7- Do not use trite and hackneyed words or ex- 
pressions. 

8. Do not use newspaper words which have not 
established a place in the language ( to “ enthuse,” 
to “ wire,” to “ burgle,” to “‘suicide.”’ ) 

g. Do not use ungrammatical words and forms. 
( “He don’t”; ** I ain’t”; “*he was laying down.”) 

io. Do not use ambiguous words. (He showed 
me all about the seminary.) 


The rules are good, though some may deem 
the heading sacrilegious. Here are sundry 
other useful suggestions, picked at random 
from the book : — 


Describe what you know most about,— ther 
your work stands more chance of being read. De- 
scribe what you are most interested in, — then you 
will be most likely to interest others. 

Carry a note-book, and make short descriptive 
sketches of things you see. 

Study commonplace objects till they reveal a 
new side to you. Describe this new side; to do 
that is to be original. 

Vivid description is impossible without precise 
knowledge. See the thing exactly, and describe 
it with specific words. 

Make it a rule never to use two adjectives when 
one will answer; and never use one where you can 
dispense with it without definite loss, When you 
need a qualifying word, there is only one adjective 
in the language that exactly suits your purpose, 
and it is your business to search for it. 

Read — widely, discriminatingly, attentively. 

Listen closely to the conversation of good 
talkers, and never talk yourself below your best. 

Give a few minutes’ systematic mad daily to 
the English dictionary. At first it will be stupid 
work, but it will grow fascinating. 

Never allow yourself to hear a new word spoken 
without’ jotting it down for reference. 

Memorize poetry. Read poetry aloud. Try to 
write verse for the sake of gaining ease in ex- 
pression — but burn what you have written. 

“Be colloquial,” in writing, “but not common- 
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place.” The nearer your style approaches that of 
good conversation, the better. 

Never adopt the preaching tone, and “be pa- 
thetic with the greatest caution.” 

Read and analyze the masters of prose style, 
such as Addison, Macaulay, Stevenson. 

Write for half an hour each day, if only letter 
writing. The keeping of a journal or diary may 
seem a bore, but when taken seriously enough, it 
is good exercise’in composition. 

Never say a thing for the sake of the saying, but 
for the sake of the thing. 

Never compose a letter as you would a composi- 
tion ; it isacrime against friendship. Never write 
a careless, slovenly letter; it is a disrespect to 
your friend. 

Never attempt to make clear to others what 
is n’t quite clear to yourself. Never attempt to de- 
scribe characters in a story, unless they are as real 
to you as your friends,*or events, unless they are 
as actual as if you had been the prime actor in 
them. 

Know what details to leave out. Long descrip- 
tions are usually a bore. Let certain striking, 
representative details stand for all. 

Make your heroine really alive and lead us to 
know her, and you need n’t tell us she is faultlessly 
beautiful. We can judge for ourselves. 

In story writing, get at the telling of the story 
as quickly as possible. Stick close to the thread 
of your narrative. Make the narrative move for- 


ward steadily; not by starts and leaps. After 
working steadily up to a climax, stop. Never add 
a descriptive passage for its own sake Keep the 


reader’s interest sustained until the end, by stimu- 
lating rather than by gratifying curiosity. 

Don’t be afraid of idioms. “Get out of the way 
of” is often better than “avoid”; “get up,” than 
“rise”; “get used,” than “become accustomed.” 
Slipshod punctuation is as indecent as bad spell- 
ing. 

For every ten minutes you write, spend half an 
hour in silent thought. 

Collect material for stories from real life. If 
one is to write about human life, one must study 
human life. 

Place the scene of a story in the locality you 
know best. 

Remember that “ often a single significant detail 
will throw more light on.a character than pages of 
comment.” 

Deliberate moralizing in fiction or poetry is a 


fault. If one honestly portrays noble types of life, 
one’s work must be moral. True art coincides with 
ethics. 


Make dialogue, in narrative writing, tend to the 
telling of the main story. Movement or progres 
sion is essential to a story, and to this quality dia 
logue or description should be subservient. In 
general. dialogue contributes to the sense of rapid 
ity, and description retards it. 

Very seldom write a sentence that cannot be 
uttered in a single expiration. 

Let rules on writing English be suggestive to 
you, but don’t become their slaves. There are ex- 
ceptions to nearly all literary rules. For example, 
“Don’t use slang.” That is an absolutely good 
general rule, but it may have exceptions. The 








question in any particular case is: What is the 
effect I wish to produce? Sometimes a definite 
effect can be produced only by unusual means 
Discords may enter into harmony and even em- 
phasize it. 

Never let anything go out of your hands until 
you have done it as well as you can. 

Such rules are valid for all writers. All 
writers, too, might with advantage read Mr. 
Knowles’ lists of trite metaphors and hack- 
neyed expressions to be avoided, of 100 com- 
mon errors, and of fifty words often confused. 
Part II. of his book contains hints about books 
and reading, with lists of “ best” and “great- 
est” books, poets, essayists, novels, juvenile 
books, etc. This is, perhaps, his best hint to 
readers: “‘ Never read a book simply because 
it is popular or talked about in society. Life is 
too short.” 


Op Soutw Leariets. Nos. 78-85. Paper, five cents each 


Boston: Directors of the Old South Work. 1897 


Eight important leaflets relating to the Anti. 
slavery Struggle have just been added to the 
valuable series of Old South leaflets, as fol- 
lows :— 

Reprint of the First Number of “ The Libera- 
tor’; Wendell Phillips’s Eulogy of Garrison ; 
Theodore Parker’s Address on the Dangers 
frum Slavery; Whittier’s Account of the Anti- 
slavery Convention of 1833; Mrs. Stowe’s 
Story of “Uncle Tom's Cabin”; Sumner's 
Speech on the Crime against Kansas; Words 
of John Brown; and the First Lincoln and 
Douglas Debate. The eight leaflets are bound 
together in a neat volume in paper covers, with 
an introduction giving complete lists of all the 
Old South leaflets and lectures since 1883. The 
volume is sold for thirty-five cents, the leaflets 
being sold separately for five centseach. These 
Old South leaflets, furnishing great numbers of 
original documents otherwise hard to get, at 
the mere cost, five cents a copy, are doing a 
great work for the promotion of first-hand 
knowledge of our national history. The pub- 
lishers may be addressed at the Old South 
Meeting-house, Boston. 


—_——__~—- ¢ - 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ The publishers of Tua Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodicai 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 


Tue American Historicat Nove -. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for December 


Paul Leicester Ford 
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Tue Cominc Lirerary Ravivat.—Il. J 
Atlantic (38 c. ) for December. 

Literary Lonpon Twenty Years Aco. 
son. Atlantic (38 c. ) for December. 

Some UnpusuisHep Letrers or Dean Swirt.—IV. 
George Birkbeck Hill. Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for December. 

Tue Martyrvom or Fame (from the experience of a minor 
author). Clara E. Laughlin. Scribner's (28 c. ) for December. 

CoLt.ece Libraries IN THE Unitep States. Ashton R. 
Willard. New England Magazine ( 28 c.) for December. 

Brook Farm. Illustrated. George Willis Cooke. 
England Magazine (28 c. ) for December. 

PERSONAL GLIMPSES OF Our New ENGLAND Ports. Charles 
Akers. Mew England Magazine (28 c.) for December. 

MaTtTHEew ARNOLD AND ORTHODOXY. 
ton. Mew World (78 c. ) for December. 

Tue Creev of IAN Macraren. S. H. Mellone. 
World (78 c. ) for December. 

Tue TraGepy oF Renan’s Lire. 
World (78 c.) for December. 

HexAMETER IN THE HANDS OF THE PHILOSOPHERS. W. 
C. Lawton. New World (78 c.) for December. 

Tue ABUSE OF THE SUPERNATURAL IN FICTION. 
Gosse. Bookman( 23 c. ) tor December. 


. S. Tunison. 


T. W. Higgin- 


New 


Louise S. Hough- 
New 


C. M. Bakewell. Mew 


Edmund 


NATHANIEL HawrnHorne. M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Book- 
man (23 ¢.) for December. 
FRANK Demester SHEKMAN. With portrait. F. M. Hop- 


kins. Current Literature (28 c. ) for December. 
Tuomas Baitey ALpRICH. 


erature (28 c. ) for December. 


With portrait. Current Lit- 


HawTHoRNE «tN BerksHire. R. W. Gilder. Century 
(38 c.) for December. 
TENNYSON AND His FRIENDS AT FRESHWATER. Illustrated. 


V. C. Scott O'Connor. Century (38 c.) for December. 
Tue Autuor or “ A Vistr From St. Nicuo.ras.” 
portrait of Clement C. 
(38 c. ) for December. 
INTERNATIONAL 
the Time.”’ 


With 
Moore. Clarence Cook. Century 
RELATIONS OF AUTHORS. 
Century (38 c. ) fer December. 
Greorce Witiiam Curtis 
George Willis Cooke. 


‘Topics of 


at Concorp. Illustrated. 
Harper's (38 c. ) for December. 
Some Literary SHRINES OF MANHATTAN. — Il. 
dore F. Wolle. Lippincott’s ( 28 c. ) for December. 
Kentucky tn Recent Literature. With portrait of 
James Lane Allen. Leigh Gordon Giltner. Midland Monthly 


Theo- 


(18 c )or December. 
Nansen. Mrs 
December. 
Tue Mission oF 
Hunt 
THe 


Alec Tweedie. Delineator (18¢c.) for 
LiTRRATURE. 
Forum (38 c.) for December. 
Poetry oF Natuxe. Charles G. D. 
Forum (38 c.) for December. 

Tue Deamas or GerHarRvT HauPpTMAN. 
Forum ( 38 ¢ 


Professor Theodore W. 


Roberts. 


Gustave Kobbé 
) for December. 
Mapeuine S. Bripces. With portrait 
Home Magazine (13 ¢. ) for December. 
Tuomas Wentworts HrcGinson. With portrait. John 
Northern Hilliard. Home Magazine ( 13 c. ) for December. 
Processes oF CHANGE IN PRONUNCIATION Professor 
Michael Bréal. Afpfletens’ Popular Science Monthly (53¢ ) 
for December. 


Arthur T. Vance. 


Tue Brook Farm Experiment. Illustrated. 
Tarbell. National Magazine (13 c. ) for December. 

AN AFTERNOON WITH RUSKIN. 
Magasine (13 c. ) for December. 


Arthur W. 


Joe M. Chapple. National 


Witt White,’ Boy anp Man, 
With portrait. Oscar Eugene Olin. 
for October. 

CuHarRLes MARsgiLies. With portrait. 
Granite Monthly ( 28 c. ) for November. 

Francis WittiamM Newman. Joseph Henry Alien. 
Christian Register (13 c. ) for November 4. 

On CommencinG Autuor. Reprinted from Quarterly Re- 
view in Living Age (18 c. ) for November 6. 

Ricuarp Ho.ir Hutton. Julia Wedgewood. 
from Contemporary Review in Living Age 
November 6. 


(William Allen White.) 
Western Homes (13 ¢. } 


Henry Robinson. 


Reprinted 
(18 c.) for 


Tue Novets or Georck Megrepitx. Reprinted from 
Quarterly Reviewin Living Age (18 c. ) for November 20. 

A New Criticism oF Portry. Reprintedfrom Contemfo- 
rary Review in Living Age (18 c. ) for November 20. 

Tue Lire Reprinted from Quarterly 
Review in Living Age (18 c. ) for November 27. 

LITERARY Styie. “Martyn.” Mew York Observer 
(13 c. ) for November 25. 

Wicturam ALLEN BuTLer. With portrait. 
New York Times (8 c. ) tor November 28. 


OF TENNYSON. 


Earl D. Berry. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Professor C. F. Richardson, of Dartmouth 
College, is the author of the anonymous novel, 
“ The End of the Beginning.” 


Professor Harry Thurston Peck, American 
editor of the Bookman, is also the new literary 
editor of the Mew York Commercial A dvertiser. 


Russell Sturgis, the art critic, will hereafter 
conduct “The Field of Art,” in Scrzbner’s 
Magazine. 


John D. Barry writes from New York to the 
Literary World,— ‘1 hear that Stephen Bonsal 
has retired from Munsey’s Magazine after a 
few weeks of editorial service. Mr. Munsey 
has lately added to his staff Miss Juliette Wilbur 
Tomkins, one of the group of young California 
writers who have been doing such excellent 
work in the magazines of late. Miss Tomkins 
has assumed editorial charge of Zhe Puritan, 
which, during the few months of its existence, 
has acquired a large circulation. Jerome Case 
Bull, another Californian who has made a suc- 
cess here through his short stories and his ex- 
cellent work as one of the editors of J/umsey’s, 
is shortly to return to San Francisco for a 
change and rest.” 


The Sporting Review is a new high-class 


weekly, published in New York, with Edward 
Belcher Abel as the editor. 
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A new medical weekly paper, to be called 
the Philadelphia Medical Fournal, will appear 
January 1. Its editor will be Dr. George M. 


Gould. 


A new magazine has been begun in London. 
It is called the Quz// Driver, and it has one 
new feature, in that it allows authors to review 
their own works in its columns. 

Lorillard Spencer, for eight years proprietor 
of the ///ustr ated American ( New York ), has 
sold the entire property, including plant and 
editorship 


good-will, to a syndicate. The 


remains with Francis Bellamy, and A. Bb. 
DeGuerville takes the business management. 
Stone & Kimball 


booksellers, and importers, of New York, went 


(corporation ), publishers, 
into the hands of John Delahanty as receiver 
November 11. The company has been in finan- 
cial difficulties for some time. 
rated on March 1 last with a capital stock of 
$30,000. 
assets, $7,112; actual assets, $3,062. 


It was incorpo- 


The liabilities are $21,419; nominal 


With the December number of the Mew 
Review ( London ) its publication in the pres- 
ent form ceases, but it will be revived during 
the course of a few weeks as a weekly three- 
penny journal, instead of as a monthly magazine. 
William Ernest Henley, who has been editor 
of the Vew Review, retires, owing to ill health. 

Clara E. 
Interior, has a story of a woman's experiences 
in literature in the Christmas Scrzdver’s. It is 
toldin letters, under the title, “ The Martyrdom 
of Fame.” 


Laughlin, literary editor of the 


his- 
torical writings have given him a high place 
among American men of letters, contributes to 
the December A ¢/antic a discriminating essay 
upon American Historical Novels. 


Paul Leicester Ford, whose fiction and 


He makes 


a statement of the portions of American history 


that our novelists have successfully illustrated, 
and tells to what extent our history lends itself 
to such treatment. 

The paper, “George William Curtis at Con- 
cord,” by George Willis Cooke, in the Decem- 
ber Harper's is a revelation of Mr. Curtis’ 


early manhood, the article being made up mainly 


of letters written by him at the age of twenty. 


In Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for 
December Professor Michel Bréal has am 
interesting essayon * Processes of Change im 
Pronunciation,” in which he shows that changes. 
come about in the most natural way through 
popular carelessness or by the imitation of 
some prominent person’s peculiarities. 

The magazine number of the Outlook for 


December is its ninth annual book number. 
It contains a great variety of illustrated matter 
relating not only to the books of the season but 
to topics of general interest to all who care for 
books and reading. A leading feature consists 
of three articles grouped under the general title, 
“The Making of Books.” In these articles 
Theodore L. DeVinne, of the DeVinne Press, 
writes of “ The Printing of Books”; Ernest D. 
North, an expert bibliophile, of “ Bookbinding 
as a Fine Art”; and George Wharton Edwards, 


the artist, of “ The Illustration of Books.” 


The frontispiece of the New England Maga- 
zine for December is a reproduction of a photo- 
graph of James Russell Lowell, taken by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in 1864. This accompanies an 
article by Charles Akers, entitled “ Personal 
Glimpses of New England Poets.” The author, 
when a struggling young artist, was befriended by 
Lowell, and here relates many anecdotes of his 
personal intercourse with Lowell, Longfellow, 
With his article are 
reproductions from portraits of the poets made 
by Mr. Akers at that time. 


Holmes, and Emerson. 


In the same num- 
ber George Willis Cooke teils the interesting 
story of “ Brook Farm.” 

number of Great Pictures 
Chicago) has two landscapes — “ Mission of 
San Antonio of Padua,” and “ View of the Lake 


The November 


Front” at the Chicago Exposition —and three 
examples of the “ Vision,” 


Crosman’s “ Cupid as Pilot,” and Bouguereau’s 


nude — Duran’s 
“The First Sorrow.” 

is the 
title of an article by Dr. Clifton H. Levy in 
the December number of the A merican Monthly 
Review of Reviews. Dr. Levy traces the his- 
tory of the various visions of the Scriptures, 
presenting photographic reproductions of por- 
tions of the most celebrated manuscripts and 
printed texts. 


“ How the Bible Came Down to Us” 
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